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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  G<ethean  Liteeauy  Society  : 

In  seeking  a theme  upon  which  to  address  you  at  this  time,  it  did 
not  seem  necessary  that  I should  confine  iny  choice  within  the  range 
of  those  subjects  immediately  connected  with  the  life,  character  or 
writings  of  the  gifted  and  distinguished  man,  whose  naUre  your  Sm 
ciety  bears,  and  whose  birth-day  we  celebrate;  but  1 deemed  that 
this  hour  would  be  appropriately  spent  in  the  consideration  of  any 
subject  which  might  yield  us  profit  or  pleasure.  Goethe  was  a man 
of  his  own  time  as  well  as  of  the  future  ; keenly  alive  to  its  demands, 
wrestling  with  its  problems,  and  deeply  interested  in  its  issues  ; and 
we  are  following  his  example  when  We  think  and  feel  earnestly  upon 
any  of  the  exigencies  of  our  times.  A young  man,  just  entered 
upon  that  via  media  of  life,  wh.en  the  day-dreams  and  ideal  creations 
of  youth  begin  rapidly  to  fade  into  the  realities  and  toils  of  manhood, 
addressing  an  assemblage  of  young  men  to  whom  the  most  important 
crisis  of  life  is  yet  in  the  future,  I hare  chosen  a sxihject,  my  fellow 
Gmtheans,  of  special  interest  to  ourselves,  namely.  The  Present  posu 
tion  of  Young  d/en;““or  rather,  a tendency  of  the  time,  the  indica- 
tions of  whose  presence  meet  us  on  every  hand,  and  which  find? 
expression,  in  its  political  aspect,  in  the  current  term  Young  Ameri- 
canism. And  without  assuming  the  mature  wisdom  which  belongs  to 
riper  years,  I would  merely  say,  “ Come  and  let  us  reason  together.’’ 

It  i.s  known  and  felt  in  every  department  of  human  affairs  that 

* 

young  men  are  attaining  an  unusual  prominence.  It  is  manifest  at  a 
glance,  either  that  certain  tendencie.s  are  at  work  which  are  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  arouse  a precocious  activity ; or 
that  the  false  education  and  aspiring  spirit  of  the  young  men  of  the 
age  have  aroused  these  tendencies,  and  are  whirling  them  along  wdth 
passionate  impetuosity.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  influence 


of  the  younger  class  of  thinkers  and  actors  is  largely  predominant  in  | 
Church  and  State,  in  literature,  science,  philosophy  and  art.  la  ! 
American  politics  this  is  becoming  strikingly  apparent.  Influences  1 
and  tendencies  which,  in  past  years,  were  regai’ded  as  harmless,  or 
encouraged  as  promising,*  have  developed  in  unexpected  directions  i 
and  witli  unexpected  power;  threatening  to  become  pervading  and  i 
controlling.  The  figure  which  is  mounting  to  the  box  of  our  repub-  i 
licaii  chariot,  and  claiming  to  hold  llie  reins  of  the  nation’s  destiny, 
is  that  of  a man  not  over  thirty,  with  a distinguished  overgrowth  of 
moustache  and  beard.  The  seats  in  our  legislative  halls,  both  state 
and  national,  are  to  a large  extent  filled  Ijy  young  men.  A large 
proportion  of  the  important  oflices  under  the  state  and  general  govern- 
ments are  held  by  young  men.  They  number  respectably  in  Foreign 
Emba.ssies  and  IMinistries  ; and  the  average  age  of  Governors,  Presi- 
dents, and  candidates  for  these  offices,  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Put  most  manifestly  and  boldly  has  the  youthful  spirit  of  the  tim,e 
come  forth  in  what  has  been  technically  termed  “ Young  Americanism.”  | 
It  is  an  open  warfare,  a proclaimed  battle  against  old  principles  in  | 
politics ; and  a zealous  devotion  to  that  which  is  new,  and  fast,  and  | 
dauntless.  This  tendency  is  at  work  in  both  the  great  political  parties, 
but  most  visibly  in  that  one  which  claims  to  bear  the  ark  of  Demo- 
cracy ; and  which  is  itself  the  representative  of  the  progressive,  and  i 
perhaps  radical  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  c(juservatism  of  Whiggery.  | 
In  this  party  it  has  its  confessed  and  able  organ  in  the  Democratic  | 
Review ; which  glories  in  fighting  under  the  banner  of  “ Youtiy 
Democracy;”  and  which  has  fixed,  immedicably,  upon  the  opposing  j 
tendency  the  appellation  Old  Fogy,”— a term  whose  etymological  j 
genealogy  is  as  doubtful  as  the  parentage  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  i 
which  has  universally  been  recognised  to  mean  something.  The  late  i 
contest  for  the  Presidential  nomination  brought  these  two  tendencies  I 
into  palpable  conflict,  and  Young  Democracy  was  pitted  against  Old 
Fogy  ism  as  resolutely  as  was  ever  young  Richmond  against  old 
Richard ; and  with  a zeal  as  high  and  holy- — by  its  own  talk- — as  that 
with  which  the  young  stripling  of  Jes.se  went  forth  against  the  huge 
Philistine  of  Gath.  And  the  result  has  been  that  the  Old  Fogies,  as 


* Much  .-njcount  was  made,  a few  ^ears  ago,  of  Young  Men’s  Conventions. 
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the  veteran  of  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania's  favorite  son  are  denomi- 
nated/were  thrust  into  the  back  ground,  and  a Young  American  from 
“ away  down  east  ” put  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  flushed  ranks 
of  the  Young  Democracy. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  properly  the  general  subject — for 
I have  no  political  object  in  view — let  me  present  to  your  minds  a 
picture  of  what  this  Young  Americanism  is ; — a picture  drawn,  con 
amove,  by  the  master-hand  of  the  Democratic  Ileview. 

Its  grand  peculiarity,  we  are  told,  is  that  it  understands  the 
“exigencies  of  the  time;”  has  grasped  “ the  ne.v:  idea  of  the  world,” 
and  would  give  it  sway  and  develoj>emeut.  “ The  statesmen  of  a 
previous  generation  with  their  personal  antipathies  and  their  personal 
claims,  with  personal  greatness  or  personal  inefficiency,  must  get  out 
of  the  way.  A new  generation  of  American  statesmen,  of  men  who 
have  fitted  to  the  eternal  principles  of  Democratic  right,  the  exigencie.« 
of  the  times,  the  circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  the  requirement's 
of  the  future, — have  sprung  up  with  open  field  before  them,  to  guide 
to  a triumphant  success,  the  great  party  of  the  great  democratic 
republic  of  the  world.”*  Again,  “The  democratic  nominee  for  ’5*2 
must  not  be  trammelled  with  ideas  belonging  to  an  anterior  era,  or  a 
man  merely  of  local  fame,  and  local  affections,  but  a statesman  who 
can  bring  young  blood,  young  ideas,  and  young  hearts  to  the  councils 
of  the  Republic.”  I It  is  the  province  of  the  giants  of  Young  Democracy 
“ to  throw  aside  hereditary  servility,  old-fogy  fears,  or  old  tory  predilec- 
tions, and  live  by  tlieir  manhoods,  by  mastering  the  necessities  and 
wants  of  the  times,  and  shaping  their  acts  accordingly,  utterly  regard- 
less of  do-nothing  precedents  or  the  most  pacificatory  advice.”  They 
are  not  to  sit  idly  on  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  rattling  old  bones, 
and  saying,  “ they  did  well — we  can  do  no  more.”  J “Since  the 
great  old  hickory  soul  of  Jackson  was  gathered  into  the  choicest  circles 
of  the  society  of  Elysium,  Young  America  has  known  no  leader,  no 
fit  mouth-piece,  no  muster  hand.  Now  it  wants  one,  and  must  have 
it,  whatever  old  lumber  stand  in  the  way.  And  though  we  desire  to 
respect  the  old  lumber,  and  handle  it  gently  on  its  removal,  we  cannot 
be  incited  to  leniency  by  its  presuming  to  liken  itself  to  the  great  and 
living  heroes  of  Young  America.”  § The  services  which  the  Democratic. 

J p.  205.  ^ Ibid,  p.  215, 


* Dem.  Rev.,  1852,  p.  9.  j Ibid,  p.  12. 
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Hcvlew  Itself  lias  rendered  to  the  Young  Democracy,  are,  by  its  own 
account,  quite  important,  “ Old  Fogydoin  had  so  long  imposed  itself 
upon  the  public  and  upon  the  country,  pressing  like  a horrid  night- 
mare upon  the  young  and  surging  bosom  of  the  American  democracy, 
crushing  each  new  and  ever  fresh  idea  on  idea  which  would  burst  its 
heart  and  rise  to  its  lips,  asking  merely  for  utterance,”  that  “ We, 
having  studied  and  knowing  well  the  real  strength  of  Young  America,' 
pitying  its  state  and  loving  its  noble  principles,  determined,  for  our 
own  and  its  sake,  to  hurl  down  this  phantasm,  and  give  the  young 
folks  breath  to  live,  and  fulfil  for  their  generation,  the  grand  destinyi 
of  the  laud  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers.  We  determined  to  approach 
the  hoary  monster—Wc  selacd  him  by  the  throat,  and  said,  ‘ Oldl 
Humbug,  en'orcim  t.",— Lie,  that  thou  art,“™venerable  fustian — dis- 
tinguished statesinunsliip,-— go,  nnalhcmaJ  Fogydom,  tie  ad  diaho- 
imn — that  is,  ‘go  to  -Tcrieho!’  ” 

'I'his  Herculean  feat,  one  should  think,  might  have  been  left  to 
history,  without  such  an  explicit  announcement,  or  such  a bravado  as 
the  following  ; “ The  game  A afoot  at  last,  and  whatever  the  conse- 

quences to  us,  personally,  the  Democratic  Review  will  ever  have  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  looking  hack  on  the  great  hour  when  it  liberated 
Young  America — the  young  Demi-gorl  of  our  future  history — ^fi'om 
the  chains  and  the  tortures  and  the  grintiing  intolerance  of  a fogy 
nightmare,  and  of  hoary  imbecility.”  f 

“ O Hal,”  said  Falstaff,  “ I pry’thee  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
awhile.  Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms  as  I have  done 
this  day.  I have  paid  Percy.  I have  made  him  sure.” 

The  same  tendency,  wliich  on  this  side  of  the  water  has  been 
ycleped  “ Young  Americanism,”  is  also  at  work  in  the  Old  World, 
Or,  more  strictly,  the  American  “ Demi-god”  is  but  an  imitation  and 
namesake  of  the  burly  young  giant,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
shaking  Europe  to  its  centre.  Pressed  down  by  the  cumbrous  weight 
of  European  institutions,  like  the  offending  son  of  Titanus  under  the 
ponderous  weight  of  HUtna,  he  heaves  and  tosvses  restlessly,  and  at 
every  turn  sends  out  the  burning  lava  of  conspiracy  and  revolution, 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  everywhere  the  spirit  of  agitation  arrays 


* Pem.  Eev.,  1852,  p.  212.  f Ibkl,  p.  213. 
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I itself  in  the  insignia  of  youth.  Thus  we  have  “Young  Europe”  as 
opposed  to  old  Imperialism, — we  have  “ Young  Italy,”  “ Young 
Pranoe,”  and  even  “Young  England,”  as  represented  by  Thomas 
I Francis  Meagher  and  his  compeers.  Kossuth  is  the  great  out-working 
Thought  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  Mazzini  of  Western  Europe; — 
“ himself,”  we  are  told,  “ the  fountain  heart  to  invigorate  the  blood 
of  that  perennial  majority,  the  young  men  of  the  age.”  The  expli- 
cation of  Mazzini’s  banner  inscription,  “ Young  Europe,”  is  this  : 
“ the  expediency  of  trusting  political  movements  with  young  and 
consequently  unpledged  and  uncompromising  leaders.”  Age  is  too 
slow  and  cautious  to  ride  and  impel  the  wave  above  whose  foaming 
crest  are  borne,  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity. 

The  “ young  ” influence  we  have  been  speaking  of,  though  most 
apparent  in  the  political  world,  is  felt  every  where  else.  What  is  true 
of  our  legislative  bodies,  is  true  of  our  ecclesiastical  assemblies; — 
young  men  greatly  preponderate,  and  can  come  to  a speedy  decision 
upon  questions  gi’ave  and  important  as  those  upon  which  the  gray- 
beards  of  Dort  and  Westminster  pondered  long  and  thoughtfully. 
The  average  age  of  the  acting  ministry  is  perhaps  lower  than  ever  it 
was ; and  youth  does  not  even  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
occasional  proffer  and  acceptance  of  a D.D.  A certain  branch  of  the 
American  Church  has  borrowed  the  term  from  the  political  arena,  and, 
by  its  leading  organ,  proclaimed  itself  “ Young  Presbyterianism.” 
In  like  manner  literature,  science,  philosophy,  art,  and  the  educated 
professions  generally,  are  more  than  ever  influenced,  and,  in  some 
departments,  controlled,  by  the  younger  class  of  minds.  If  authorship 
ever  indicated  rash  presumption  in  a youth,  the  odium  has  lost  all 
pungency  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  encountered. 
Science  has  thrown  open  her  halls  and  awarded  her  honors  to  the 
young.  Many  young  men  are  standing  over  nature  with  hammer 
and  torch  and  crucible,  wringing  her  secrets  from  her,  discovering  her 
deep  treasures,  classifying  and  naming  her  myriad  oflfspring,  reading 
the  stony  chronologj’  of  her  hoary  cyles,  and  withal  doing  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  human  power  and  human  advancement ; while  at  the 
same  time  they  occasionally  turn  aside  for  a hasty  thrust  at  antiquated 
cosmogony  and  the  Book  of  G-enesis.  Art  has  changed  its  phase 
since  the  days  of  the  sublime  old  masters ; and  its  modern  galleries 
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are  thi'kly  hung  with  paintings  on  which  youth  is  expected  to  gaze 
with  special  emotion; — all  coarse,  material  “garments  of  sin”  being 
dexterously  displaced  by  the  primitive  “ drapery  of  holiness  !”  * We 
suggest  another  surname  for  the  current  praenomen,  and  propose 
“ Youny  Humanity and  avow  that  it  lias  started  a wave  upon  the 
surface  of  history. 

Such  are  the  actual  phenomena  of  tlie  times ; and  these  facts  and 
movements,  in  the  various  departments  of  human  affairs,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  are  the  exponents  of  a certain  tendency,  which,  in 
its  widest  stretch  of  affinity,  is  unmistakably  ike  tendency  of  the  time ; 
and  which  is  called  by  those  who  glory  in  its  presence,  The  Frogrc^ 
dve  Sjiirit  of  the  Age.  And  assuredly  it  is  a tendency  w'hich  con- 
tains at  bottom  something  great  and  true,  and  world-significant.  It 
is,  we  would  fain  though  tremblingly  hope,  the  quick  pulse-beating 
of  the  strong  giant  of  modern  civilization,  caused,  not  by  feverish 
disease,  hut  hy  healthful  exercise,  as  he  holds  on  his  victorious  way. 
It  is  necessary  to  a proper  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  time 
coming  ; and,  if  properly  regulated,  will  help  to  conduct  those  pro- 
blems to  a happy  issue.  But  yet  it  is  a tendency  which  runs  close' 
along  the  craggy  and  precipitate  verge  of  radicalism,  Bed  Republican- 
ism, and  anarchy  in  politics;  naturalism,  spiritual  libertinism  and 
infidelity  in  religion ; agrarianism  in  society ; licentiousness  in  litera- 
ture and  art ; and  recklessness  and  irreligion  in  science.  How  near 
the  present  tendency  runs  to  this  verge,  and  what  are  its  dangers  and 
counteractives,  we  shall  consider  before  we  close. 

In  the  mean  time  it  becomes  us,  as  our  business  is  with  young  men 
as  much  as  with  young  movements,  to  inquire  more  particularly  into 
the  psychological  relation  of  young  men  to  this  tendency.  Why 
should  it  find  in  them  its  utterance  and  championship?  Why  should 
they  hear  its  call,  and  rush  to  its  assistance,  like  his  clansmen  at  the 
bugle-blast  of  Roderick  ? 

In  order  to  furnish  an  answer  to  such  inquiries,  let  us  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  preponderating  elements  in  the  young  man’s  character; 
and  note  the  points  of  contact  in  which  gi’eat  movements  of 

* For  this  striking  and  original  appellative  of  artistic  nudity,  the  world  is, 
we  believe,  indebted  to  a Reverend  and  popular  lecturer  on  Matrimony,  and 
various  otlier  subjects. 
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joelety  or  history  impluge  upon  his  nature.  Lot  us  take  the  latitude 
md  longitude,  psychologically,  of  the  young  mau  upon  the  ocean  of  life, 
i Undoubtedly  there  is  no  generic  difference  between  men  intellectu- 
illy,  even  as  there  is  none  physically ; but  as  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,”  so 
ae  has  created  all  minds  with  the  same  faculties  either  in  an  active  or 
i rudimentary  state.  And  as  the  almost  interminable  variety  of 
iQuman  countenance  is  the  result  of  a difference  of  proportion  and 
i3ombination  between  a few  features  j so  the  equally  varied  intcllec- 
mal  differences  between  men  are  caused  by  a difference  of  proportion 
md  combination  between  a few  faculties.  There  exist  however  among 
these  faculties  certain  grand  divisions.  Modern  psychology  has,  prop- 
3rly  as  we  think,  ranged  those  faculties  concerned  in  the  contempla- 
Ition  and  acquisition  of  truth  or  knowledge,  into  two  general  classes ; 
named,  from  their  different  modes  of  operation  the  intuitional  and 
'^yogical  faculties,  iiy  intuition  is  meant  the  power  of  dii-ect  per- 
|3cption  of  truths  or  intellectual  entities,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
i ntervening  ideas.  By  the  logical  faculty  is  meant  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning nice  distinctions  and  differences  in  things,  and  removing  or 
limiting  these  differences  in  a general  conclusion.  The  logical  approach 
of  the  mind  towards  truth  is  by  gradual  steps,  by  means  of  inter- 
vening ideas,  and  exercised  constantly  with  comparisons,  agreements 
md  differences. 

The  preponderance  of  cither  of  these  classes  of  faculties  gives  rise 
to  a particular  type  of  mind  having  its  own  peculiar  modes  of  thought 
and  consequently  of  action.  The  man  of  intuition  has  faith  in  his 
intuitions ; the  man  of  logic  has  faith  in  his  logic.  Each  is  disposed 
to  depend  on  his  own  mode  of  thought,  and  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
other;  hence  there  is  always  between  these  two  types  of  mind  more 
or  less  antagonism  and  mutual  accusation. 

These  two  types  of  mind  have  given  rise,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
to  two  great  parties,  between  which  the  line  of  demarcation  runs 
through  the  social,  political,  religious,  philosophic,  and  practical 
worlds.  The  man  of  logic  is  disposed  to  be  slow,  cautious,  careful, 
trying  each  step  before  he  ventures  to  rest  his  weight  upon  it ; — and 
his  party  may  be  denominated  the  conservative.  The  man  of  intui- 
tion is  disposed  to  be  quick,  eager,  impetuous,  following  the  flash  of 
his  own  mental  visions ; and  bis  party  may  be  named,  for  want  of  a 
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better  tenn,  the  progressive.  These  parties,  it  Is  true,  followlDg  th 
great  law  of  analogy  in  nature,  merge  greatly  into  each  other,  an 
overlap  upon  the  same  territory.  Kear  the  dividing  line  hetwec! 
them  the  two  classes  of  faculties  nearly  balance  in  the  same  mindi 
and  here  are  ranged,  along  with  a great  mass  of  mediocre,  harmles 
minds,  the  wise,  strong,  and  truly  great  minds  of  the  race  in  ever 
department.  And  here  flows  the  deepest  current  of  truth  and  c 
history.  Here  are  found  the  highest  type  of  statesmen,  philosophers 
theologians,  and  men  in  private  life.  Farther  out  on  the  intuitional 
side  are  found  brilliant  genuises,  poets,  tragedians,  writers  of  romance 
transcendentalists  j men  of  great  gifts,  virtues  and  faults ; new  mea 
sure  men ; discoverers,  inventors,  patentees,  artists,  musicians.  Equi 
distant  on  the  logical  side,  are  found  eminent  lawyers ; patient  inves' 
tigators,  physicians,  chemists,  mathematicians,  improvers  of  machines 
old  measure  men  in  religion,  farmers,  and  quiet  staid  citizens  of  ever, 
sort.  Whilst  on  the  extreme  wing  of  the  intuitional  side  are  rangec, 
a motley  and  clamorous  crowd  of  enthusiasts ; dreamers ; projectors 
New  Jerusalem  men;  modern  prophets;  revolutionizers ; perfect! 
bilities  ;-^nd  upon  the  extreme  wing  on  the  logical  side  are  stationeiS 
literally,  croakers  and  stagnates  of  every  sort ; who  think  the  timei 
are  rushing  to  ruin  -the  genuine  old  fogies  who  sit  idly  on  the  grav( 
of  their  fathers  rattling  old  bones,  and  saying,  “ they  did  well,  we  car 
do  no  more.^’ 

These  two  great  parties  and  types  of  mind,  though  thus  merging 
into  one  another,  have  run  division  lines  between  ages,  nations,  andir 
every  department  of  society^  Greece  was  intuitional,  Home  was  logi- 
cal. The  early  ages  of  Christianity  were  intuitional,  pervaded  by  the 
philosophy  of  Plato;  the  middle  ages,  when  Aristotle  ruled  the 
ascendant,  were  logical.  Germany  is  intuitional.  England  is  logical. 

In  like  manner  lines  of  demarcation  are  drawn  between  great 
classes  in  society.  Women  as  a general  thing  are  more  intuitional 
than  logical,““whilst  man,  as  a class  compared  with  woman,  has  more 
of  the  logical  element. 

And  now,  to  make  the  special  application  we  designed  of  these 
general  principles,  this  dividing  line  runs  between  the  classes  of  Old 
Men  and  Young.  The  old  man  has  faith  in  the  past-  His  life,  and 
the  embalmed  remains  of  all  that  was  interesting  and  dear  to  him,  are 
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n tlie  past,  and  he  is  disposed  to  bring  the  standard  of  the  past  to 
'he  admeasui-ement  of  the  present.  Logie  rests  its  lever  upon  the 
‘ulcrum  of  known  truth.  Experience,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
ige,  gives  knowledge  of  what  is  true  and  reliable  j and  the  exercise 
• )f  mind  which  makes  experience  profitable,  requires  the  constant 
, ixercise  of  logic.  Hence  age  is  cautious  and  logical. 

' The  young  man  has  faith  in  the  future.  His  life  lies  in  the  future, 
» lecked  in  the  tinselled  glory  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  gleam- 
I ng  and  flashing  in  the  silvery  sheen  of  its  far-off'  beauty  like  a sum- 
> ner  sea.  He  has  not  the  reverence  for  the  past  which  age  begets, 
t 'for  has  he  the  data  gathered  from  experience.  The  preponderance 
1 f his  mind  is  intuitionaf  nor  has  his  boundless  faith  in  his  intuitions 
Meen  seriously  shaken  by  the  scrutiny  which  experience  and  logic 
» fill  afterwards  bring.  The  characteristics  of  the  young  mind  are 
^ quickness  of  perception  and  impression ; susceptibility ; sentimental- 
I im  j impassionateness  of  feeling  and  action ; sympathy  with  the 
^ ppressed  and  sufl'ering ; and  an  ardent  though  undefined  love  of  lib- 
. rty.  Nor  may  we  omit,  as  bearing  on  our  subject,  the  des^-uctive 
iropensities  of  youth.  The  appreciation  of  and  reverence  for  existing 
hings  and  institutions,  which  characterize  age  and  experience,  are 
t reatly  wanting  ; and  he  lays  a ruthless  hand  on  all  which  obstructs 
I :is  way  as  he  follows  his  intuitions.  This  is  emblemed  in  the  doings  of 
j hildhood.  Your  little  long-clothed  urchin,  with  an  intuition  that 
I an  will  be  the  result,  will  throw  a whole  cargo  of  new-marketed 
I rockery,  piece  by  piece,  from  the  balcony  into  the  street,  and  comi- 
t ally  shatter  your  ware,  as  easily  and  unrelentingly  as  the  right  hand 
' f Faust  “ smote  the  universe  to  ruins.” 

! And  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  the  various  transition 
' toyes,  in  the  developement  of  mind,  by  which  the  impetuous,  destructive 
outli  passes  over  to  the  cautious,  conservative  old  man.  True,  there 
re  original  difl’erences  of  constitution.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
ivo  parties  merge  into  each  other.  Some  young  men  are  safe  and 
I mservative ; and  some  minds  from  a particular  mental  combination, 
r from  subordinate  causes  become  restless,  errant  and  visionary  as 
ge  advances.  Still  the  general  fact  remains ; and  although  the  final 
3sult  may  vary,  yet  most  minds  pass  through  some  such  transition 
:ages.  First,  we  may  notice  the  stage  of  sentimental  dream-life, 
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when  the  mind  is  passively  wrought  upon  by  impressions,  and  yield; 
to  a gorgeous  and  perhaps  harmless  reverie  of  thought  and  feelin^| 
Then  comes  the  stage  of  more  positive  thought  and  effort:  whei 
dreams  begin  to  be  dissipated  and  hopes  to  be  blighted ; — and  oftej 
ending  in  unrest,  moodiness,  and  misanthropy,  when  the  man  is  or| 
of  humor  with  himself  and  all  the  world.  Next  follows  the  stag| 
most  critical  and  dangerous  of  all,  and  which  we  mention  particularlj 
on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  some  tendencies  of  our  own  times-J 
the  stage  of  scepticism  and  negation.  Most  earnest  minds  have  ti 
pass  through  such  a stage  of  greater  or  less  intensity  ; when  the  mini 
chagrined,  perhaps,  at  the  breaking  of  successive  props  on  which  a 
has  leaned,  or  bewildered  by  the  contradictions  which  cripple  th] 
wings  of  thought  as  their  sweep  widens  and  rises,  yields  sullenly  t|j 
the  suggestion  that  there  is  nothing  firm  and  reliable,  and  witheil 
every  thing  on  which  it  gazes  with  the  “ everlasting  No.”  Happy  ij 
the  mind,  which,  while  groping  through  this  chillj^  marsh-land,  pof] 
sesses  counteractive  elements  enough  to  prevent  its  pitching  the  terj 
of  pcrnlanent  abode,  but  presses  on  to  the  hills  and  the  balmy  sunlighj 
beyond  ! This  stage  may  have  a happy  issue,  for  doubt  is  to  the  miniji 
what  hunger  is  to  the  stomach,  and  if  food  be  received,  health  wdll  b|! 
the  result.  Y et  this  period  of  scepticism  is  prone  to  bring  forth  itj) 
fruits, — fruits  which  have  been  felt  in  the  history  of  the  world,  amf 
are  being  felt  now.  It  gives  rise  to  scepticism  in  philosophy,  i!| 
morals,  in  religion,  and  in  every  department  of  social  life.  It  broodj 
a spirit  which  strikes  at  every  thing  tried  and  true.  A man  ofteit 
publishes  then  what  he  regrets  and  recants  afterwards.  It  has  hapj 
pened  more  than  once,  that  the  middle-aged  man  or  the  old  man  ha- 
countermanded,  and  gathered  up,  and  burned  the  book  of  his  youth 

After  this  period  follows,  in  healthy  developement,  the  stage  o 
reality,  and  rest,  and  faith  ; when  the  thinker,  from  the  highest  sta 
dium  of  vision,  gazes  around  and  upward  with  unwavering  eye  an( 
trusting  heart,  and  when  to  the  ordinary  man,  life  and  the  work 
assume  their  true  and  practical  meaning ; and  the  moody,  misanthrope 
youth  becomes  the  industrious  citizen  and  the  smiling  father  of ! 
happy  family  ! 

And  here  allow  me,  by  way  of  episode,  to  close  this  part  of  th< 
subject  by  citing  as  an  illustration  the  history  of  Groethe  himself 
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,The  transition  stages  of  his  life,  as  they  find  utterance  in  his  works, 
are  most  instructive.*  At  first  we  have  in  the  Sorrows  of  Werter, 

■ the  blind,  struggling  unrest  of  a soul  in  bondage,  driven  almost  to 
.despair  by  a high,  sad,  longing  discontent; — a Avild,  passionate,  life- 
. weary  cry,  like  the  voice  of  the  world’s  despair,  yet  moui'nful  and 

■ deep,  thrilling  the  soul  like  an  impassioned  dirge, — such  is  ^Yp.rter. 
In  Faust  this  wild,  suicidal  cry  becomes  supreme  and  uncontrollable, 
rolling  its  terrific  melody  like  a death-song  of  departing  worlds.  In 
Faust  the  gloomiest  misanthropy  reigns,  and  the  pestilential  fever  of 
iscepticism  and  negation  rages  and  boils  furiously;  and  yet  there  are 
calmer  moments  and  lucid  intervals,  when  the  great  reality  of  life  and 
existence  breaks  forth  in  all  its  wondrous  and  glorious  meaning.  The 
representative  of  the  next  period  is  Wilhelm  Meister' s Apprenticeship, 
breathing  a warm,  hearty,  sunny,  human  endeavor  ; a free  recognition 
^of  Life  in  its  depth,  variety  and  majesty;  yet  merely  classical  or 
heatheni.sh.  Lastly,  in  the  final  period,  we  have  Wilhelm’s  Wande.r- 
'^jahre,  and  the  sonnets  and  shorter  jyieces,  in  which  breathes  a high 
melodious  wisdom ; in  which  the  vision  becomes  clear  and  calm  ; and 
which  give  some  reason  to  hope  that  reverence  and  faith  encircled  his 
hoary  years.  At  least  it  indicates  a sublime  and  hopeful  change  for 
the  author  of  Werter,  to  embody  his  ripest  counsels  thus ; 

“Ira  Ganzen,  Guten,  AVahren,  resolut  zu  leben.” 

Because  he  reached  this  high  and  broad  stadium  of  his  old  age,  is 
,it  that  Goethe  Avill  remain  a man  of  universal  time, — a landmark  in 
the  history  of  Men. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  IlaAfing  thus  seen 
the  psychological  position  of  the  young  man,  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  formative  period  of  life,  it  is  easy  to  understand  whj^  young  men 
should  be  so  ready  to  fall  in  with  what  are  called  pt'^'ogressive  nwve- 
Iments ; and  why  they  should  stand  forth  as  the  representatives  of  the 
tendencies  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  this  Address.  They  belong  U> 

I the  party  of  the  future  ; the  party  that  is  impelled  and  guided,  not  by 
'the  cautious-going  logic  of  experience,  but  by  the  electric  flash  of 
[intuition ; and  which  in  its  headlong  rush  does  not  pause  in  reverence 
before  the  venerable  image  of  the  past,  longer  than  did  the  shaggy 
Goths  before  the  grey-beard  senators  of  the  Roman  Forma.  It  may 
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be  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  young  men  of  the  time  is 
assisted  by  the  prevalent  false  education  of  youth,  by  which,  espe  f 
cially  in  our  cities,  the  prattling  boy  is  dubbed  “ master,”  and  encour- 
aged to  strut  in  high-healed  boots  and  a feathered  hat;  producing! 
a factitious  precocity,  whkh  makes  the  beardless  youth  a profound:i 
critic  of  lectures,  plays  and  concerts,  and  an  arbiter  of  fashion,  -whiki 
at  the  same  time  he  endeavors  to  assist  nature  by  means  of  lazoors  andu 
unctions.  But  there  is  a principle  deeper  than  factitious  influences. 
Young  men  have  ever  ridden  the  foaming  crest  of  agitation  and  change.) 
Nothing  is  more  patent  on  the  surface  of  history  than  the  pronsinencei 
of  young  men  ia  all  revolutionary  and  radical  movements.  In  very) 
ancient  times,  iv hen  Rehohoam  forsook  the  conservative  counsel  ol| 
the  old  men  who  stood  before  Solomon  his  father,  and  consulted  witli| 
the  “ young  men  wlio  were  grown  up  with  him  and  who  stood  heforej 
him,” — “ unpledged  and  uncompromising,”  as  Mazzini  would  say — 
and  whose  advice  was  truly  uncompromising  enough, — tire  revolt  of: 
the  ten  tribes  was  the  result..  Young  men  were  strikingly  prominent 
in  the  French.  Revolution..  The  Robespierres,  Daaton,  Chaumette, 
Carrier,  Brissot,  and  many  others,  were  comparatively  young  men.; 
And  tlie  despotic  reaction  under  Napoleon  was  maaned  and  ruled  by; 
men  of  similar  age, — Greek  meeting  Greek  in  the  tug  of  war  The 
Corsican  liimself,  when  he  reached  and  exercised  despotic  power  as 
First  Consul,  was  only  thirty  years  of  age.  Of  like  age  were  those 
who  assisted  in-  erecting  the  throne  of  his  powder, — Ney,  Soult,  Duroc, 
Mortier,  IMurat,  and  others.  And  we  think  an  examination  would 
show  that  the  men  now  in  our  own  country,  who  are  engaged  in  a 
crusade  against  established  relations  and  institutions,  aiad  the  leaders 
of  “ Youug  Americanism,”' and  the  other  “young”  movements  of  the! 
times,  are,  as  the  term  indicates,  young  men.  So  it  is  abroad.  We 
suggest  the  query.  Whether  the  hopes  of  France  ins  1848  were  not 
blasted  by  the  recklessness  of  young  men  t Kossuth’s  nmst  thrilling 
appeals  are  to  the  young  men  of  the  age.  And  Mazzini  writes  thus- 
to  the  young  revolutionists  of  Italy  : “ 0 yoking  mea,  reverence 
enthusiasm!  Adorn  the  dreams  of  the  virgin  soul,  and  the  visions: 
of  the  first  days  of  youth,  because  these  dreams  of  earliest  youth  are 
the  fragrance  of  Paradise,  which  the  soul  retains  in.  issuing  from  the 
hand  of  its  Creator.”  * 

Such  is  the  relation,  both  theoretical  and  actual,  of  young  men.  to» 
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present  movements.  It  is  left  to  inquire,  finally,  what  is  the  charac- 
ter of  these  tendencies  with  reference  to  an  ultimate,  healthful  issue  ? 
What  are  their  dangers  and  counteractives? 

These  two  parties,  the  logical  and  the  intuitional,  the  conservative 
and  the  progressive,  the  old  and  the  young,  cannot  do  mthovt  each 
other  in  the  history  of  the  world;  nor  can  the  world  do  without  either 
of  them.  They  are  too  intimately  blended  and  too  closely  allied  to 
be  torn  asunder.  Each  has  a work  to  do.  Their  action  and  coun- 
teraction are  healthful,  and  mutually  protective.  The  harmony  of 
the  universe  is  maintained  by  the  action  and  counteraction  of  forces ! 
As  our  globe  in  its  orbit  is  acted  upon  by  one  force  tending  to  hurry 
it  away  “ raylcss  and  pathless,”  into  the  cold  depths  of  space,  and 
by  another  force  tending  to  precipitate  it  upon  the  fiery  bosom  of 
the  sun;  and  by  their  adjustment  is  kept  steadfast  in  its  path,  furn- 
ishing a firm  and  solid  platform  for  its  busy  burden  of  life  and  mo- 
tion ; so  in  the  human  world,  antagonistic  and  compiemental  forces 
are  equally  indispensable.  A parly  of  the  future  is  as  necessary  as  a 
party  of  the  past ; and  health  and  safety  depend  upon  the  proper 
adjustment  of  their  relative  strength.  The  world  needs  the  energy 
and  daring  of  young  men  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  caution  of  old. 
Your  pioneer  is  as  necessary  as  youi’  home-bound  tiller  of  the  soil. 

And  justice  requires  us  to  say  that  the  world  is  largely  indebted  to 
young  men.  If  they  have  tossed  the  wave  of  revolution,  they  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  genuine,  glorious  reform.  If  they 
have  been  hasty  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  fascinating  and  the 
false,  they  have  periled  themselves,  and  done  valiantly'  in  behalf 
of  the  sacred  and  the  true.  And  if  they  have  poured  the  tide  of 
licentiousness  and  scepticism  into  literature,  they  have  studded  its 
coronet  with  some  of  its  purest  and  brightest  gems.  John  Calvin  had 
written  his  immortal  Institutes  before  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Philip 
Melancthon  became  a public  lecturer  at  Tubingen  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, and  displayed  so  exquisite  a taste  and  such  profound  knowledge, 
as  to  call  forth  a high  culogium  from  the  fastidious  Erasmus.  Pascal, 
“one  of  the  sublimest  geniuses  in  the  world,”*  sublime  in  intellect 
and  piety,  the  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters  and  the  Pensces,  was 
unusually  precocious  in  development,  and  before  middle  life  the  “sword 
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bad  destroyed  the  scabbard.”  Pope’s  early  writings  are  the  best,  and 
Campbell  had  written  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  and  Gertrude  of  Wy- 
oming before  the  age  of  thirty.  But  time  would  fail  to  cite  instances 
m point 

But  although  these  parties  are  necessary  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world,  yet  it  is  possible,  in  particular  communities  or  nations,  for  one 
of  them  to  become  too  predominant ; and  then  disease  and  temporary 
disaster  must  be  the  result.  Just  as  the  undue  development  of  the 
logical  or  the  intuitional  faculties,  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  gives 
rise  to  a defective  and  unsafe  type  of  mind,  so  it  is  in  the  other  case. 
A medium  is  safest  and  best.  The  undue  predominance  of  either 
party  is  attended  with  its  own  evils.  If  it  be  the  party  of  antiquity 
and  conservatism,  the  result  is  inaction,  stagnation,  dissolution  or 
petrifaction.  If  it  be  the  party  of  progress  and  the  future,  the  result 
is  turmoil,  unrest,  anarchy,  chaos.  The  former  is  usually  the  predomi- 
nant party  in  the  decay  and  imbecility  of  nations  from  age,  effemi- 
nacy or  luxury ; and  its  imperturbable  vis  inertia  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  that  wonderful  people  the  Chinese,  who  have  been  swarming 
stagnantly  upon  the  vast  plains  of  Eastern  Asia  for  countless  centuries. 

And  now  the  question  occurs  ; Is  this  the  danger  of  our  age  ? 
Are  we  periled  by  the  party  of  antiquity  and  conservatism  ? Is 
stagnation  the  disease  of  our  times  ? Assuredly  not ! No  ! this  age 
of  more  than  fabulous  conquest  over  nature,  of  unparalleled  increase 
of  human  power,  of  wondrous  discovery  and  Herculean  energy  ; this 
age  of  excitement  and  unrest,  of  convulsion  and  storm,  when  old 
foundations  are  creaking  and  shattering  on  every  hand,  and  dynas- 
ties are  made  and  demolished  in  a year ; when  the  astounding  events 
of  one  twelvemonth  become  the  trite  commonplaces  of  the  next  j 
surely  this  age  is  not  endangered  by  the  soporific  opiates  of  the  party 
of  the  past,  nor  palsied  by  the  cumbrous  nightmare  of  fogyism,  political 
or  intellectual.  If  there  is  danger,  every  presumption  bids  us  look 
for  it  in  the  other  direction.  Not  one  nation  of  modern  civilization, 
sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  is  in  its  senility  ; 
few  are  in  their  manhood ; our  own  is  in  its  youth.  Existing  dan- 
gers are  those  incident  to  the  period  of  growth  and  energy,  when  life 
18  at  blood-heat,  and  impulse  controlling. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  plea  m behalf  of  Young  Americanism, 
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ttnd  the  other  so-called  progrfsiive  movements  of  the  age,  that  thej 
, are  not  diseased,  abnormal,  premature  developments  in  this  direction, 

I but  the  indications  of  genuine,  healthy  advance  to  the  final  goal  of 
humanity.  “ Fogyism,”  we  are  told,  “ is  always  synonymous  with 
1 inaction  and  retrogression,"  Young  Americanism  is  claimed  to  be 
the  genial  Osiris  whose  generative  power  has  begotten  printing  presses 
and  mariner’s  compasses,  and  steam  engines,  and  cotton  looms,  and 
rolling-mills,  and  ocean  steamers,  and  railways,  and  telegraphs,  as 
well  as  every  thing  that  is  enduring  in  literature  or  beautiful  in  art. 
Nay,  that  “ that  unseen  influence,  that  development  of  the  anima 
mundi  which  we  tertn  American  Democratic  Progress,  or  Young 
America,”  is  the  fostering  parent  of  Kepublicanism  itself,  and  has 
actuated,  impelled,  and  led  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Republic;  whilst 
fogydom  has  ever  fawned  upon  despots  and  aristocrats,  trifled  with 
human  rights,  and  cast  a long,  lingering  look  at  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  hereditary  power. 

If  such  be  the  true  position  and  claims  cf  the  two  parties,  we  pro- 
claim ourselves  a “ Young  American”  forever,  and  resign  ourselves, 
void  of  apprehension,  to  the  administration  of  tbs  young  demi-god 
of^our  future  history.”  But  such,  we  fear,  is  not  the  case;  and  that 
we  may  have  a standard  of  comparison,  we  will  state  briefly  the  ior- 
ditions  of  true  progress. 

All  wholesome  progress  must  be  conditioned  by  stability.*  A 
dynamic  requires  a static  force.  Archimedes  could  not  move  the 
world  until  he  should  find  a place  to  stand.  There  can  be  no  pro- 
gressive motion  without  a stationary  support  for  it.  The  man  on  the 
treadmill  may  put  forth  as  much  physical  force  as  he  on  the  highway, 
but  will  not  make  the  same  advance.  The  bird  must  spread  its 
wings,  and  the  fish  its  fins,  so  as  to  convert  the  fluids  in  which  they 
move  into  a momentary  firmness  and  solidity,  to  support  their  ad- 
Ivaneing  movement.  The  most  mobile  of  creatures,  the  serpent,- 
Imakes  a rest  of  its  own  body,  and  drawing  up  its  voluminous  train 
ii^'rom  behind  this  fulcrum, propels  itself  forward.  The  same  condition 
3 required  in  healthful  historic  progress.  The  wheel  of  advance 
> must  press  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  past.  From  known  trntb  we 
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pass  on  to  unknown.  The  past  must  furnish  the  known  truths  byi 
itie  aid  of  which  the  future  unknown  may  he  reached.  -Not  that  ali| 
true  progress  must  be  calm  and  equable.  It  may  be  violent  and 
revolutionary  under  certain  circumstances.  , Growth  in  nature  has  itsi 
periods  of  sudden  efflorescence,  and  frosty  denudiition.  Whilst  the 
race  as  a whole  may  be  steadily  moving,  “ unhasting  yet  unresting,” 
to  its  final  goal,  it  may  involve,  wdthin  local  and  partial  limits,  peri- 
odical seasons  of  outhursting  verdure,  and  tempest  and  frost.  But 
still  in  its  most  sudden  changes  and  developments,  the  organic  con- 
nection with  the  past  must  be  retained  and  respected.  To  hate  and 
despise  the  past  is  the  province  of  the  disorganizer,  not  of  the  pro- 
gressive. Wherever  the  organic  connection  between  the  past  and  the 
present  is  disowned  and  broken ; when  the  spirit  of  the  age  ignores 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  would  fain  call  a new  crea- 
tion out  of  chaos ; — the  pretended  progress  is  spasmodic  and  unhealthy. 

How  then  will  present  movements  compare  with  this  standard  ? 
Do  they  fulfil  the  conditions  of  healthy  progress  ? We  fear  not. 
The  spirit  which  inspires  and  rules  them  is  destructive,  radical,  un- 
scrupulous, and  irreverent.  It  demands  a violent  sundering  of 
the  present  from  the  past.  The  very  fact  of  a general  tendency  being 
denominated  “young,”  and  finding  its  exposition  and  championship  in 
young  men,  is  ominous  of  evil.  It  indicates  too  violent  a separation  from 
all  that  has  gone  before,  and  too  exclusive  a confidence  in  the  new, 
the  future,  the  untried.  The  tendency  in  the  Church,  which  bears 
affinity  to  the  general  movements  we  are  speaking  of,  is  characterized 
by  its  irreverence  for  antiquity,  and  its  undervaluation  of  the  historic 
life  of  Christianity.  Its  rush  is  towards  independency  and  individual- 
ism. The  same  thing  is  more  palpably  true  in  the  political  world. 
Young  Americanism  particularly  glories  in  disowning  old  modes  of 
thought,  old  principles,  and  old  men.  It  worships  the  “ new  idea  ” 
of  the  world,  sprung  full-blown  from  some  less  godlike  brain  than 
Jupiter’s, — and  following  its  flash,  leaves  the  dead  past  to  bury  its 
dead.  It  owns  with  fogydom  “ no  connection  in  blood,  policy,  con- 
sanguinity, or  look,”  and  we  seriously  fear  that  it  brands  as  fogyism 
that  true  conservatism  which  is  at  the  same  time  progressive ; and 
jeers  any  one  who  casts  a reverent  look  at  the  past,  and  prefers  to 
abide  patiently  by  principles  which  are  tried  and  reliable,  adapting 
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them  carefully  yet  energetically  to  occurring  exigencies  rather  than 
to  launch  dashingly  on  the  current  of  the  new  and  the  impetuous ; 
as  “sitting  idly  and  rattling  old  bones  on  the  graves  of  the  fathers.” 
It  is  ever  ready  to  side  with  “ the  people,”  in  the  encroachments  up- 
on the  forms  of  authority,  and  exults  in  the  crash  of  the  fabrics  of 
power,  the  growth  of  ages,  to  make  room  for  the  independency  of 
the  individual.  It  regards  the  aggression  of  the  masses  upon  all 
consolidated  institutions  as  the  tide  which  is  to  lead  on  to  political 
Millenium.  Whatever  is  not  the  broadest  democracy,  is  despotism 
and  aristocracy,  in  all  circumstances  j and  to  be  hated  with  a perfect 
hatred.  It  is  more  destructive  than  formative.  It  is  not  only  more 
progressive  than  conservative, — that  were  healthful  and  hopeful, — but 
it  is  exclusively  progressive,  without  regard  to  the  merits  or  fate  of 
“ old  lumber.”  The  spirit  that  rails  with  furious  billingsgate  against 
the  whole  English  nation ; declares  that  the  gi-eat  battle  of  humanity 
now  for  some  centuries  has  been  to  rid  itself  of  the  Nessus  shirt  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  that  religion  with  which  she  has  clothed 
Europe  for  her  torture ; tilts  gallantly  against  all  churchly  and  cleri- 
cal Christianity  ; exults  in  the  Cuban  invasion,  as  being  dear  to 
vengeance,  and  brands  the  state  trials  as  the  work  of  degenerate  sons 
of  nobler  sires;  and  lauds  the  French  reign  of  terror  as  a worthy 
scourging  of  aristocrats,  and  kinglings,  and  priests,  by  “ the  people,”— 
such  spirit  is  not  to  be  trusted  but  within  very  narrow  limits ; and 
such  is  the  spirit  of  Young  Americanism,  according  to  its  best  ex- 
pounders. Facilis  descejisus  Averni.  Could  it  hold  untrammeled 
the  reins  of  the  world’s  destiny,  it  would  soon  drive  it  into  the  wildest, 
abysmal  chaos  of  anarchy  and  night.  In  very  ancient  times,  we  are 
told,  the  aspiring  son  of  Apollo  sought  and  obtained  from  his  father 
permission  to  drive,  for  a single  day,  the  chariot  of  the  sun ; but  soon 
after  the  flaming  steeds  had  left  the  gilded  stables  of  the  east,  they 
felt  the  unaccustomed  hand  upon  the  rein,  and  whirling  the  chariot 
from  its  path,  so  endangered  the  earth,  that  a thunderbolt  from  Jove 
scathed  the  hapless  Phaeton,  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the  waters  of 
the  Po.  Verbum  sapienti  sat. 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  the  “young”  tendencies  of 
the  times,  is  a deep  under-current  of  scepticism.  The  nation  appears 
to  be  entering  the  sceptical  period  of  its  historical  development 
Scepticism  is  always  more  or  less  inwoven  with  radicalism  and  agita- 


tion.  It  is  the  want  of  faith  in  existing  instittitions  or  principles^ 
which  nerves  the  arm  to  ent  the  sinews  of  their  power.  And  as  a 
jirociivity  to  scepticism  is  incident  to  a certain  period  of  the  mind's 
development,  so  a sceptical  tendency  finds  ready  affinity  with  move- 
ments, whose  appellative  is  derived  from  the  ease  with  which  they 
enlist  the  “ young  ” in  their  behalf  This  scepticism  has  been  already 
noticed,  in  its  political  aspect,  in  the  distrust  of  old  forms,  and  the 
eager  craving  for  new  developments.  Rapid  as  the  last  half  century 
has  been,  it  is  not  fast  enough  still.  In  the  social  sphere,  the  scepti- 
cal tendency  is  apparent  in  the  distrust  and  undervaluing  of  the 
divinely  constituted,  primary  form  of  society,  the  family,  and  in  the 
disposition  to  infringe  upon  its  sanctions  and  its  provinces;- — revealed 
in  its  ultimate  form  in  the  imbecile  yet  shameless  attempts  to  reor- 
ganize and  remodel  society  on  principles  of  human  wisdom  and  com- 
munity of  rights; — perhaps  the  “new  idea”  of  the  world.  We 
classify  this  tendency  along  with  the  “young”  movements  of  the 
times,  because  w'e  believe  it  bears, — however  much  the  relationship 
may  be  disowned, — a general  affinity,  in  blood  if  not  in  look,  with 
those  to  which  the  appellative  has  been  more  distinctly  applied. — 
Everywhere  there  is  a prevalent  scepticism  of  authority,— a lawless 
exalting  of  the  individual  against  that  by  which  he  should  be  con- 
trolled. Things  of  human  institution  or  of  divine  appointment  are 
coming  to  be  regarded  too  much  as  the  mere  creatures  of  convenience. 
Authority  in  the  parent,  the  magistrate  or  the  pastor,  seems  daily  to 
he  held  by  a less  firm  tenure.  Obedience  seems  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a boon,  and  control  resented  as  usurpation.  “ In  the  growing 
facility  of  divorce,  the  statute  of  Heaven  intended  to  guard  the  purity 
of  home,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  society,  is  to  some  extent 
infringed  upon ; while  our  railroads  and  canals  have  run  their  lines 
fearlessly  athwart  the  Sabbath ; and  it  seems  a question  whether  the 
flaming  Sinai  should  he  allowed  to  stand  any  longer  in  the  pathway  of 
modern  improvement.”  * This  virus  of  scepticism  pervades  every 
sphere  of  thought.  It  regards  nothing  as  unquestionably  established. 
All  great  problems  must  be  canvassed  and  solved  anew ; and  it  sneers 
at  any  thing  which  professes  to  be  stable  and  settled.  Without  wait- 
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ing  for  inquiring  investigation,  it  casts  a general  leer  of  doubt  and 
negation  over  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  speculative  truth.  This 
tendency  is  felt  most  malignantly  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  spe- 
cific form  it  assumes  is  that  of  rationalistic  naturalism.  It  ignores, 
either  quietly  or  openly,  the  presence  and  power  of  the  supernatural 
in  the  world,  and  in  history.  It  tramples  upon  the  oracles  of  Reve- 
lation, and  soars  over  the  head  of  the  God  incarnate,  to  try  its  wings 
over  the  abyss  of  the  infinite  and  the  divine ; and  in  endeavoring  to 
“search  out”  a better  “symbol”  of  divinity,  it  falls  into  deistical 
indifference,  or  pantheistic  idolatry.  It  flings  contemptuously,  a la 
Voltaire,  at  the  “ providential  commissariat  and  water-tanks  ” in 
Israelitish  history;  treats  the  fall  of  man  and  the  confusion  of  tongues 
• as  mythological  fables ; parades  the  dubious  “ comparative  anatomy  ” 
of  cuticles,  and  bones,  and  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture  as  to  the  unity  of  the  race ; and,  revealing 
I itself  in  another  direction,  it  embraces  all  spiritual  manifestations 
i and  phenomena,  in  the  classiflcations  of  psychological  science ; — 
ranging  a man’s  “religion”  on  the  same  natural  platform  with  the 
j secretions  of  his  liver.  This,  without  wishing  to  bring  railing  accu- 
1 sations,  we  believe  to  he  the  under-current  over  which  roll  some  of 
[the  “progressive”  movements  of  the  times.  The  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  witness  the  prevalence  of  a form  of  infidelity, 
wanting  in  the  coarseness  and  repulsiveness  of  the  Deism  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  hut  crested  with  genius,  strong  in  learning  and  science, 
and  pouring  the  music  of  eloquence  and  the  witchery  of  song ; yet 
pregnant  with  menace  and  danger ; — a tide  deeper  far  and  darker  than 
ever  swelled  before  against  the  oft-threatened  citadel  of  Christianity. 
Is  this  element  a safe  one  to  rule  the  career  of  Young  America? 

That  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces  of  the  universe  are  admi- 
rably balanced,  is  a fact,  as  astronomers  know,  on  which  its  harmony 
and  safety  depend.  And  that  the  antagonistic  forces  of  humanity, 
F taken  as  a whole,  are  equally  well  balanced,  it  is  a privilege  to  believe. 
F On  this  wise  adjustment  its  ultimate  glorious  destiny  is,  under  God, 
I suspended.  That  this  perfect  balancing  of  forces,  especially  in  a 
: political  aspect,  thus  pledging  a final  happy  issue,  has  found  place  in 
I our  nation,  is  a proposition  which  history  must  test.  It  is  certain 
that  the  checks  upon  the  headlong  progressive  movements  of  the  times 
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are  still  moderately  strong.  Apollo  has  not  yet  wholly  surrendered 
the  reins.  The  great  masses  of  the  people  are  still  conservative  both 
in  religion  and  politics.  And  this  wholesome  conservatism, — nay, 
this  patient,  berated  fogyism,  meriting  nothing,  it  would  seem,  but 
anathema  and  exorcism  as  a haunting  evil  genius — may  long  serve  as 
a powerful  curb  to  restrain  the  ‘‘Young  American  demi-god”  from 
rushing  suicidally  to  his  own  destruction,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
hopes  which  gather  round  this  “ land  of  the  free.”  But  that  these 
checks  will  prove  effectual  in  outliving  the  danger,  we  do  not  know. 

The  time  has  come,  young  gentlemen,  when  wise  men  are  cautious 
in  glorifying  their  country.  The  developing  tendencies  of  the  past 
five  years  are  beginning  to  stagger  men  of  strong  faith.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  cease  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  Saturday  night  * of 
the  world,  will  find  the  star  of  our  nation’s  destiny  riding  gloriously 
i n the  ascendant.  And  there  it  will  find  it  if  we  are  true  to  the 
principles  of  our  fathers  and  of  history,  and — the  cross  of  Christ. 
But  if  we  are  untrue  to  the  past ; untrue  to  great  known  principles  j 
if  our  progress  is  reckless  and  irreverent,  unconditioned  by  stability 
and  conservatism,  the  star  of  our  hopes  must  go  down  in  darkness 
and  in  blood,  and  the  eagle  of  the  Alleghenies  fold  his  drooping 
pinions  and  hush  his  scream.  The  world  must  then  begin  a new 
experiment;  and  the  bard  of  some  other  and  perhaps  distant  land, 
upon  which  the  Star  of  Empire,  in  its  world-encircling  path  to  the 
spot  where  it  first  gleamed  upon  the  Orient,  shall  have  arisen  in 
renewed  effulgence, — shall  sing  over  the  ruins  of  our  shattered  and 
effete  civilization,  a dirge  such  as  one  of  England’s  gifted  daughters 
has  sung  over  her  whose  eagle  was  once  stronger  than  ours : — 

Kome,  Rome  ! thou  art  no  more  as  thou  hast  been  ! 

On  thy  seven  hills  of  yore,  thou  sat’st  a queen. 

Thou  hadst  thy  ti’iumphs  then,  purpling  the  street, 

Leaders  and  sceptered  men  bowed  at  thy  feet. 

They  that  thy  mantle  wore,  as  gods  were  seen, — 

Rome,  Rome  ! thou  art  no  more  as  thou  hast  been! 

Rome,  thine  imperial  brow  never  more  shall  rise ; 

What  hast  thou  left  thee  now  ? thou  hast  thy  skies  ! 

Blue,  deeply  blue  they  are , gloriously  bright, 

Veiling  the  wastes  afar  with  colored  light. 

Thou  hast  fair  forms  that  move  with  queenly  tread, 

Thou  hast  ^roKC?  fanes  above  thy  mighty  dead. 

Yet  wears  thy  Tiber’s  shore  a mournful  mien  ; — / 

Rome,  Rome  ! thou  art  no  more  as'  thou  hast  been  ! 

* The  Address  was  delivered  on  Saturday  night. 


